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THE HOMILIES OF ST. CAESARIUS OF ARLES 


THEIR INFLUENCE ON THE CHRISTIAN CIVILIZATION 
OF EUROPE 


T is only after fourteen centuries that there has ap- 
peared at last, in 1937, the first relatively complete 
edition of the sermons of the great saint and bishop, 
St. Caesarius of Arles." The importance of this edition 

en) may be gathered from the fact that His Holiness, 
Pope Pius XI, not only deigned to accept the dedication but even 
defrayed the cost of printing. So great was his interest in the work 
that even during his illness and on a bed of pain he insisted on 
glancing over the proofs. And when finally the large work of 
almost 1,200 pages in quarto was presented to him he was not 
sparing in expressing his satisfaction at the completion of a work 
that had required fifty years of preparation. 

The so-called general public will, I fear, remain indifferent 
to this publication which competent critics immediately hailed as 
an event. But perhaps the people of God, the people who appreciate 
the things of the Church at their true value, will, like the Pope, 
experience a sense of gratitude, especially if they learn what was 
the role of St. Caesarius in regard to preaching, that indispensable 
instrument of the apostolic mission and in the Christian education 
of nations. 

We must know then that up to the beginning of the sixth 
century it was customary in the West to consider preaching as 


*St. Caesarius occupied this primatial see, to which was attached the office 
of papal vicar in Gallic lands, from 502 to 542. Previously he had been monk 
of Lerins and composed two monastic rules, which inspired his contemporary, 
St. Benedict, in drawing up his own immortal rule. 
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reserved exclusively to the bishop. Rome held to this tradition, 
and not without reason: for only the bishop is the official judge 
in matters of faith and he alone is responsible for the purity of 
doctrine. But Caesarius, with the practical sense which characterized 
him, realized that while this restriction was a good thing for those 
regions of Italy where bishops were numerous and near to one 
another, it was a different matter for the northern countries where 
the more extended dioceses rendered the task of evangelization a 
very difficult one. We can imagine for ourselves the state of those 
people where the priests never preached, and where even the bishop, 
more concerned with the cultivation of his vineyard and more 
occupied with other material interests than with the care of the 
flock committed to his keeping, pretended that he was unable—and 
often it was the case—to give a sermon or any instruction what- 
soever. 

And if ever people had need of instruction, it was these bar- 
barians come from every corner of the horizon, Christians only in 
name, prostrate in the darkness of heresy, of ignorance and most 
gross superstitions, who were elbowing each other crowdedly be- 
neath the walls of Arles and in the south of Gaul at the beginning 
of the sixth century. The young bishop made himself responsible 
for them and, filled with great pity for these abandoned souls, 
realized that the only way of remedying the situation lay in ser- 
mons—<lear, simple, and without pretention to eloquence, but 
frequent, substantial, and inspired by the Gospel. Consequently, 
during his long episcopate of forty years he preached not only on 
Sundays and feastdays, but even during the week and often both 
morning and evening. Even at night sometimes he would preach 
in his sleep. 8 

He took care not to make his sermons long, however, espe- 
cially out of regard for the poor and the workers who had to go 
to their labors; often, on their account, he would not hesitate to 
shorten the psalmody. And those of his hearers whom infirmity, 
age or fatigue prevented from standing, as was then the custom, 
he had no scruples in inviting to be seated. But if it so happened 
that anyone left church for the sake of chattering outside during 
the sermon, he would dash from the altar towards the entrance 
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of the basilica and bring the runaways back in shame while he 
ordered the doors to be closed. ‘““What are you doing, ny children?” 
he would cry. ‘‘Stay in church, I conjure you: on the day of 
judgment you won't be able to run away as you are trying to do 
now.”’ And many, thus brought back by shame in spite of them- 
selves, would go afterwards to the saintly bishop to thank him for 
the holy violence which he had permitted himself in their regard. 
Of what did Caesarius talk to his people and what was the 
character of his speech? We can give no better answer than by 
quoting a few of the long headings which he himself placed at the 
beginning of some of his ‘““Admonitions,’” and which have come 
down to us unchanged. Here is one, for example, concerning holy 
readings addressed to the people while on 2 pastoral visit: 

An admonition of Bishop Caesarius to his people, ex- 
horting them to listen with a will to the holy readings; and 
that those who can read may do so, while those who cannot 
may at least listen to what is read since it will provide their 
souls with the food and drink of eternity so that here below 
they may taste in these readings some of the good things of 
God; and concerning the similitude drawn from farming, 
namely, that we ought to have at least as much zeal in culti- 
vating our soul as we have in the care of our vines and olive 
trees, and in ridding the soil of thistles and stones so that our 
field may produce even a hundredfold; and regarding the 
three vocations, of the virgin, the widow, and the married 
person. And although we have already treated some of these 
subjects under other circumstances they wil! not be out of 
place here. 

Or take this example, on the love of enemies, one of Caesa- 
rius’ favorite themes: 

This admonition shows us how the Lord, full of ten- 
derness and mercy, has placed it in our power to determine 
how we shall be judged on the last day; and that the only 
remedy, the remedy par excellence for the wounds of sin, lies 
in the love of our enemies; and that no one can in truth excuse 
himself on the pretext that he cannot love his enemies. 

Or again, this pressing exhortation not to put off conversion: 

An admonition to those who say: “T’ll wait a little 
while and then turn over a new leaf’’; and while they put it 
off from day to day, suddenly their last day comes; and there 
is no longer an opportunity for confession, there remains only 
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damnation; and so while some perish because they hope too 

little, others are lost because they hope too much. 

In such language, full of simplicity, good nature and good 
sense, coupled with the irresistible power of a heart burning with 
love for souls, he exerted a profound influence upon the masses; 
so that finally the people of Arles ended by finding churchgoing 
a pleasure and flocked there spontaneously as the bees to their hive. 
And Caesarius himself testifies in more than one place that they 
expressed their disappointment when they saw him finish his 
homilies too soon to suit them, so great was their charm and the 
profit which souls derived from them. 


But the zeal of the holy bishop extended far beyond his own 
episcopal city; he felt that the rural people especially had great need 
of the benefits of preaching. More than that, he gave thought to 
the other dioceses on this side the Alps, even the most distant, and 
he asked himself how he could bring even to these the indispensable 
nourishment of the word of God. Then he hit upon an original 
idea. Connected with his episcopal residence he had a sort of semi- 
nary where he educated some young clerics in the practice of eccle- 
siastical virtues and the study of the sacred sciences. Several of these 
disciples so distinguished themselves that eager disputes arose about 
securing them for vacant episcopal sees. With the help of these 
aspirants to the clerical career he set up within the shadow of the 
cathedral of St. Stephen a veritable library workshop, for the 
purpose of compiling as many collections of sermons as possible, 
to be broadcast in every direction. The more accomplished students 
were assigned the task of extracting from the writings of the 
Fathers, especially from St. Augustine, those passages best suited 
to the instruction of the people. Thgn the bishop would touch up 
this material, abridging the uselessly wordy passages and bringing 
light into the obscure ones, so that there remained only what was 
practical and intelligible to all. After that he would add a preface 
and a peroration in his own style, generally very short. Sometimes 
he would even insert some products of “his own small self,’ as 
he put it, and these assuredly were the best of all. Then he would 
make up collections of fifteen, twenty or fifty sermons, or even 
more. Some of these were admonitions to the people on faith and 
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morals in general; others were for different seasons and solemnities 
of the liturgical year; others were meant to explaia biblical pas- 
sages which occurred in the service, especially for the instruction 
of the neophytes during Lent; and still others were prepared par- 
ticularly for monks and religious women. A special sermon, the 
longest and most touching of all, was addressed to the bishops 
exhorting them to discharge their obligation of preaching. 

We still have some of the prefaces or ““‘humble suggestions,”’ 
to use his favorite expression, which Caesarius placed at the begin- 
ning of his collections; they have a singularly delightful flavor. 
Therein the holy bishop implored everyone into whose hands 
these books should come, not only to read them themselves but to 
pass them on to others, to transcribe them onto parchment and, 
if they could, in better writing, instead of keeping them jealously 
locked up in their bookcases because of their lovely bindings. And 
let every holy priest and deacon be well aware that he is bound in 
conscience to read these sermons each year to the people entrusted 
to his care; otherwise Caesarius himself will demand an accounting 
on the day of judgment! Finally the good bishop begged his 
readers to be lenient with his copyists: they were only beginners 
and many mistakes of transcribing may have crept in. They would 
please be good enough to pardon these mistakes but at the same 
time be careful to correct them according to new copies which 
are to be made. 

As Caesarius was the pope’s vicar in Gaul and in part of 
Spain, every bishop who went to Rome had to pass through Arles 
and obtain from him letters of recommendation. He adroitly took 
advantage of this to force upon them one or more of his collections 
of homilies, demanding of them a promise to have them read in the 
church. If someone happened to object that it was not permitted 
to simple priests, and still less to deacons, to exercise the office of 
preaching, he had his answer all ready: ‘““What!’’ he would say, 
“our holy ministers have the power of reading to the people the 
holy Gospels and writings of the Apostles, but they may not read 
the most beautiful passages from the holy Fathers or the writings 
of my own small self?’ That is why, through a pious ruse, he did 
not hesitate to place at the head of his sermons, even of those which 
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were really his own, the name of some Doctor or Father of the 
Church by whom he had been more or less inspired. And hence the 
great difficulty later on of discovering in the libraries the collections 
that are due to him; except for two or three they are almost never 
under his name. His language, however, is so characteristic that 
an expert will recognize it at first glance, even though only a few 
lines in the collection are by him. 


Thus it came about that collections transcribed through the 
labors of Caesarius spread almost immediately into Gaul, Spain 
and other cisalpine countries. In Spanish Tarragona they were 
put to good use as the so-called Homilies of Toledo, which were 
read at Mass in the Visigoth liturgy. In Great Britain a number 
of them were soon translated into Anglo-Saxon. And it was with 
these collections that the great missionary bishops from the seventh 
to the ninth centuries, St. Owen, St. Eloi in Flanders, St. Pirmin 
in Suabia, St. Boniface in Germany, drew the barbarian nations 
to whom they brought the benefits of Christian civilization away 
from their pagan superstitions and led them, little by little, to 
the practice of evangelical morality. The role which Caesarius 
played as an educator of the nations, thanks to the diffusion of his 
collections of sermons which are found almost everywhere down 
to our own day and particularly in the Germanic countries, is ex- 
pressly mentioned in the dedication of the recent edition: “‘hos 
sermones . . . quibus barbarae adhuc Europae nationes ad christia- 
nae vitae cultum praecipue traductae sunt—These sermons. . . 
by which the still barbarous nations of Europe were largely led 
to the practice of Christian living.” 


I have been assured that this assertion of mine, regarding the 
considerable part played by the holy “bishop of Arles in the Chris- 
tian formation of Europe through his zeal for preaching, attracted 
the special attention of Pius XI; and this Pope, himself so zealous 
for the spread of the Catholic faith, approved it highly and in a 
most enthusiastic fashion. 


GERMAIN Morin, O.S.B. 
Fribourg, Switzerland 
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FAMILY LIFE IN CHRIST (111) 


THE LITURGICAL YEAR IN THE HOME 


NOTHER sphere of liturgical life for the family is 
the cycle of the ecclesiastical year. It makes present to 
us the mysteries of our election, redemption and sanc- 
tification and makes us more fully understand, love 
and live them. So it is essential that not only each 

member of the family but the family as a unit, as ‘the Church in 

miniature,” follow the Church on the way she suggests for a 

richer living of the liturgical life. 

Advent. This holy season symbolizes for the Christian the 
time during which the chosen people waited for their Redeemer. 
Think of them suffering in darkness, conscious of their sins and 
longing intensely for salvation! And even as they prayed and 
prepared themselves for the Advent in flesh, so we should look 
forward to the Advent in glory, to the appearance of Christ as 
judge and king on the last day. We must prepare both our souls 
and our surroundings so as to hold ourselves in holy readiness 
even for the ‘“‘abomination of desolation’’ which must be endured 
before we can “‘look up, and lift up our heads, because our redemp- 
tion is at hand.” 

At home in the living room we hang the evergreen wreath, 
symbol of eternity, to which we attach four candles, symbols of 
the time that, week by week, is taking us nearer to the fulfilment 
of our salvation: in the anniversary of His incarnation two thou- 
sand years ago, and in the actuality of His future appearance “‘on 
the clouds of the heavens with power and majesty.’’ As we sing 
the wonderful songs of Advent, above all the deeply moving 
“Rorate coeli,’” we become filled with the understanding and the 
spirit of this important liturgical season. 

Christmas. On this blessed day Jesus Christ, Son of God, 
came into our earthly life, leaving heaven in obedience and charity. 
In spite of a horrible, secularized, commercialized Santa Claus, 
more and more shameful each year, an unworthy parody of one 
of the great saints of the early Church, in spite of belittling senti- 
mentality in songs, poems and pictures, in spite of business and 
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advertising, we must direct our family’s attention to the most holy 
mystery of the Incarnation, to the appearance of God Himself, and 
to the last “‘epiphania’’ at the end of the world. We shall never be 
tempted to overlook the heroic, redemptive, eschatological character 
of this time if we celebrate feast after feast with the Church, begin- 
ning with that of St. Stephen, the first martyr, and continuing 
with those of the Holy Innocents, the Holy Name, and the Holy 
Family, on to the culmination in Epiphany when Christ’s divinity 
is manifested in the three mysteries: the adoration of the Wise 
Men, or the calling of the gentiles; the first miracle in Cana; and 
the baptism by St. John. 


This does not mean that we should have no crib in the 
home. On the contrary, we should help the children relive this 
holy history, from the vain search for an inn to the flight into 
Egypt, by representing all phases of the Christmas story with the 
statues of the crib. 


Epiphany. Liturgically, this feast always ranked slightly 
higher than Christmas. Beautiful and ancient customs are related 
to this day, as the blessing of homes and of food. In parts of 
Europe, the children still bring food, salt, incense and chalk to 
church to be blessed. The bread and eggs are then eaten at home, 
the initials of the three Magi (19 C + M + B+ 40) on each 
and all rooms are incensed. With the blessed chalk, the father writes 
door to remind us that we too are called to adore Christ the King, 
and that all our comings and goings be but an unswerving answer 
to that call. 


Candlemas. We accompany our Blessed Mother on her way 
to the temple, carrying a candle for gach member of the family. 
This is blessed so that the blessing may be with us on all feast days 
of the coming year, on all days of sorrow, in storms and sickness 
too. And if we expect a new member of the family or intend to 
become a god-parent, we will have blessed a large and, if possible, 
a genuine beeswax candle to be the baptismal, communion, bridal 
and death candle of the expected child. Two other candles are also 
provided in case one of the family should fall sick and has to rece‘ve 
Holy Viaticum at home. 
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FAMILY LIFE IN CHRIST 


If there should be no candle procession in church or we are 
unable to attend, we may have one at home, going through the 
house with our blessed candles, singing the praises of God and His 
Blessed Mother and repeating the prayers of the candle-blessing. 
This way of celebrating religious feasts never bores the children; 
in fact, they can never get enough of it. 

Lent. On the day or Sunday before Ash Wednesday let us 
study the liturgy of the lenten season and try to make the children 
understand the symbolism of the blessed ashes. Let us decide togeth- 
er how we shall celebrate Lent in our family, how each one may 
do his share according to his capacity. 

Ash Wednesday should be a quiet and earnest day in our 
home. In a silent procession we may gather last year’s palms and 
burn them carefully. This burning of the old palm we may inter- 
pret as the “‘burning’’ of one of our faults which we will try to 
overcome as a special personal lenten sacrifice. The little ceremony 
will impress the children very deeply and help them to keep their 
resolutions. 

As we enter Lent and prepare for the renewal of our souls and 
of our religious life under the guidance of the Church, our daily 
prayer should broaden and deepen through the daily liturgy. We 
must try hard to keep the fast and to practice self-denial and 
mortification. Our example will foster in the children the right 
or wrong idea of this lenten practice. 

Step by step we progress to Passiontide and to Palm Sunday, 
the high point before Holy Week, that period of deepest mourning. 
On this Sunday we take home the blessed palm and again we 
have a ‘‘procession”’ through the house, while solemnly we decorate 
every room with this sign of Christ’s victory, whose praise we 
sing in psalms and hymns. 

Holy Week receives a noteworthy place and mention in the 
liturgy. The more we prepare for it by thinking it over at home— 
and this is true of all feasts and sacraments—the more intelligently 
and fruitfully shall we participate in it. It is regrettable that we no 
longer take home the Easter fire. As for the Easter water, whose 
consecration we witness, the family should take it home and regard 
it as a precious symbol of their renewal in Christ. There should 
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be another family ‘‘procession’’ on the evening of Holy Saturday, 
when the rooms and the members of the household are blessed with 
the new water whick may then be placed on the home-altar. In 
memory of our submersion in sin and emergence from it through 
the grace of Christ’s death, we then renew our baptismal vows. 

Easter. The joy of resurrection, the exultation of the Alleluia 
must fill our home, now decorated with the first green growths of 
renewed nature. It should be a solemn religious act of the father 
to bless with Easter water the various foods of which we have 
denied ourselves during Lent, reminding his family of the good- 
ness and providence of God. This blessing used to be given in 
church after Easter service; but so long as pastors do not renew 
the usage, the father as the “‘priest’’ of the family is surely entitled 
to perform it. The Roman Ritual has a special blessing for the Eas- 
ter lamb, Easter eggs, bread and new fruits. In many rural districts 
of Southern Germany, for instance, this blessing is still given by 
the pastor. 

Pentecost. In contrast to medieval times, the Holy Ghost 
has today become an “‘unknown God.’’ Even many Catholics 
regard Pentecost as they do any other Sunday and do not know 
what it means. From the liturgical viewpoint Pentecost is the sec- 
ond culmination of Eastertide. It is the birthday of the Church, 
when the Holy Spirit, ‘‘without whom nothing good can be done 
on earth’’ and whose coming was promised by Christ, filled the 
whole earth and all living beings with His grace and activity. 
Reason enough to praise God in His Trinity, to invite the Holy 
Spirit to abide with our family, and to go out in the reborn fields 
to find His foot-prints. This means that our outing on Pentecost 
should be different from our ordinary family outings. Pentecost is 
also the proper day for renewal of our confirmation, by which we 
were anointed for the universal priesthood and filled with the Holy 
Ghost. And it is the proper day to celebrate the birth of the 
Church of Christ, founded on the rock of Peter, to give thanks 
for being called unto her, to pray for her, and to renew our promise 
of fidelity and obedience to her. 

Here should follow by rights a consideration of the bright and 
colorful wreath of the other liturgical feasts: of the Blessed Trinity 
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and Christ the King, of our Blessed Mother and of all the saints. 
But it would take too long. Since the Church counts her days 
according to her feasts, we too should learn to do so again. Our 
great-grandparents did not know a better calendar, even for sowing 
and harvesting! Let us therefore join liturgically in her motherly 
remembrance of all her children who ‘‘fought the good fight,’’ who 
‘finished the course,’’ who “‘kept the faith,’’ in a life which essen- 
tially was not at all different from ours. Let us take on the calm, 
the love and the joy with which she venerates the memory of 
her saints. Ernest Hello says: ““The mountains may fall to pieces 
one day; but if on this day there should occur the feast of a little 
shepherdess, for instance of St. Germana, the Church celebrates 
the feast of the little shepherdess with the unbroken calmness that 
is her gift from eternity. Let the noise of peoples and kings around 
her grow as wild as it may: she never forgets one of her poor, one 
of her beggars, one of her martyrs. Storms or centuries do not 
change her course. Despite the storms she follows backward with 
calm steps the course of the centuries to celebrate the glory of a girl, 
unknown in her own life and now dead for a thousand years.” 

We should know and study the lives and virtues of at least 
our family patron saints, whose names we bear and who were 
called to lead us throughout life to salvation. At least their feasts 
ought to become family feasts. We should know their biographies, 
their books, letters, and the documents of their canonization. We 
should find out why our parents chose these names and these 
saints, because we do not get them by accident but through divine 
Providence: perhaps this name of ours corresponds closely to that 
name wherewith God called us into life and wherewith He will call 
us to judgment, the “‘name which no one knows.” 

Once in a while on days of importance to the family we may 
say a family litany, calling on all the family’s patron saints whose 
names we have received in baptism and confirmation, to make us 
conscious that they are ready, and ever will be, to guide us and help 
us in all the difficulties of our life. 

(To be concluded) 
THERESE MUELLER 

St. Paul, Minn. 
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S there any question that has been more actively dis- 
cussed by Catholic spokesmen in our day than that 
of religious instruction? On the one hand we have 
been hearing endlessly about the inadequacies of our 
endeavors at giving religious instructions to the 
young, about the total failure of our methods, of our whole 
approach to the problem, about the lack of suitable textbooks, of 
inadequate teacher preparation, etc. Books upon books and literally 
hundreds of articles have been given over in whole or in part to 
discussing the crucial problem; and everywhere condemnatory criti- 
cisms have been voiced, particularly in regard to the traditional 
catechism teaching of our generations. On the other hand, there 
are those who have risen to the defense of the catechism, and who 
champion it with an ardor and emotion that fully equals that of 
the attackers. 







Not long ago one could have asked the question: Where does 
the liturgy of the Church come in amid all this controversy and 
discussion? But today it has become fashionable among all the 
students of the problem to acknowledge, sometimes grudgingly, 
sometimes as self-evident, that somewhere and in some way a place 
must be found for the liturgy in religious instruction, even where 
the old-style catechism is to remain the sole textbook. Is this general 
concession due to profound knowledge and conviction, and is it 
justified in the light of Christian tradition, or is it for many’ a 
concession to the new spirit of the times, or possibly mere lip- 
service to various papal pronouncements? 

What is the traditional method*of religious instruction in 
the Church? The Rev. Jos. V. Tahon, in a small book whose sub- 
title is “An Inquiry into the Catechetical Tradition of the 
Church,”’ answers the question as follows: ‘“The method of the 
apostles for teaching beginners was simply the process of first 
presenting the facts of sacred history and then drawing out from 
these facts the doctrinal elements of religion. This method of teach- 
ing through sacred history may be called the narrative or scriptural 
method. This method at once became the accepted method in the 
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Church and was formulated ex professo by St. Augustine, precisely 
as the method for teaching the ignorant. This method was the 
only one known and used in the Church for centuries till the trou- 
bles of the Reformation came to introduce an unfortunate change” 
(The First Instruction of Children and Beginners, p. 25). 

Here we are again confronted with the influence of the Ref- 
ormation in causing a departure among us from the traditional 
Christian heritage. What was the new method inaugurated by 
Luther? It was none other than that of the catechism that is made 
up of short questions and answers. Questions and answers, long 
ones, had been in use for centuries before the advent of Luther, 
but he deserves what credit there is, not merely for inaugurating 
the short question and answer method but also for insisting on its 
very mechanical application in religious instruction. Thus he says 
quite modestly to the ‘‘Reverend Preachers and Parish Priests’’ in 
the preface of his Little Catechism: “If you have not a better way 
I beg of you to adopt the present booklet I offer you, and to teach 
it, word for word, to your people.’’ But he adds almost at once in 
reference to the method of committing a text faithfully to memory: 
“If any refuse to learn it in that way you must tell them that 
they are renouncing Jesus Christ and that they are no longer 
Christians, that they will not be admitted to receive any sacrament, 
nor to be God-fathers; they will no longer enjoy Christian liberty, 
but will be handed over to the pope and to his ministers, and 
lastly to the devil himself’’ (Tahon, op. cit., p. 67 f.). 

If Luther meant that the popes did not see eye to eye with 
him on the best methods of religious instruction, we cannot but 
agree, as even the pronouncements of the popes of our own times 
indicate. Luther was absolute in his demand for a literal adherence 
to the text of his catechism although he asked for further explana- 
tion: ‘““When the text has first been committed to memory, you 
will then, in the second place, teach them the meaning of that text 
in order that they may understand what it means. For this also, 
choose the text you like best; but when once you have chosen it, 
stick to it, do not change a single syllable of it’’ (loc. cit.). Luther 
surely could not have seen the fidelity with which many devoted 
children of the Church of Rome followed out this instruction of 
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his many centuries after his death, and that at a time when many 
of his own followers have ceased to listen to any word of his. Is 
this an instance in which the children of light have learned from 
the children of the world who were wiser in their generation? 

Opinions may differ greatly among Catholics in regard to the 
service rendered by Luther when he insisted so literally on the 
catechetical method of religious instruction. But no Catholic can 
deny the evil influence of one aspect of this new method—its entire 
divorce from the liturgy. 

For Luther this was only to be expected, since his denial of 
the continued visible mediatorship of Christ here on earth also 
meant the denial of the liturgy of the Church. Hence his whole 
religious instruction consisted of the memorizing of answers and 
of their further explanation. But that Catholic instructors should 
imitate Luther also in the total divorce of their catechetical instruc- 
tion from the Church’s liturgy, is an enormity in the face of the 
traditional purpose of the liturgy and of the traditional place it has 
always held in the religious education of the faithful. 

Certainly this sad situation is no fault of the See of Peter, least 
of all of the popes of our own day. They have always insisted on 
the Church’s traditional way. ‘Thus we read in the Catechism of 
Pius X: ““The sacred feasts were properly instituted for rendering 
God a common supreme cult of adoration in His holy temple. In 
them everything, ceremonies, words, chant, and every other exter- 
nal activity, were well arranged and adapted to individual circum- 
stances in order that the mysteries and the truths or the facts com- 
memorated might penetrate deeply into the soul, and move to cor- 
responding actions and affections. If the faithful were well in- 
structed in this purpose desired by theChurch in instituting them, 
and celebrated the feasts in this spirit, there would be a notable 
renewal and increase of faith, of piety, and consequently, the inte- 
rior life of the Christians would become much stronger and better’’ 
(quoted in Caronti, The Spirit of the Liturgy, p. 14). Today we 
are fully awake to the need of this increase of faith and piety 
among the faithful, and yet there are well-meaning souls who 
refuse to seek the reflourishing of the true Christian spirit at the 
primary and indispensable source pointed out by the saintly Pius. 
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Pius XI was equally insistent on the supreme place the liturgy 
should have in the religious instruction of the faithful. He says that 
“the annual celebrations of the sacred mysteries are more efficacious 
for instructing the people in the matters of faith and thereby lead- 
ing them to the interior joys of life than any, even the most 
weighty, pronouncements of the teaching Church’’ (Quas primas, 
Dec. 11, 1925). Again in an audience (Dec. 12, 1935), the late 
Holy Father made the statement that ‘‘the liturgy is a very great 
thing. It is the most important organ of the ordinary teaching 
power (magisterium ordinarium) of the Church’”’ (ORATE FRA- 
TRES, Vol. X, p. 378). 

In the light of these papal opinions we cannot be surprised at 
the judgments Catholic experts have passed on the catechetics of 
Luther: ‘“‘Such a method could not possibly be valued by other 
than Protestant catechesis’’ (Probst, in Geschichte der Katholischen 
Katechese). And again: ‘‘Such catechesis has degenerated into non- 
Catholic pedagogy, since it has been stripped of all its biblical and 
liturgical elements’’ (Graf, quoted in Tahon, op. cit., p. 69).* 


VIRGIL MICHEL, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 


1Other, more positive aspects of this question will be treated in a sub- 
sequent article.—ED. 
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EASTERN LITURGIES 


HE following is the first of what, it is hoped, will be 
a ok a series of English versions of the forms of the Mass 
, in use among Catholics of the various Eastern rites. 
The object of their publication is threefold: to en- 
courage further interest in and understanding of the 
life and worship of our oriental brethren, to provide a handy 
source of reference for those who are already interested in these 
matters, and to enable readers of ORATE FRATRES to widen and 
deepen their own spiritual life and ideas by a study of liturgical 
worship different from our own; we may find in it prayers accept- 
able for our private use and an encouragement to join in the public 
worship of our fellow Catholics of other traditions when oppor- 
tunity offers. 

Considerations of space prevent our giving particulars of the 
church arrangements, vestments, and so forth that are proper 
to each eucharistic Liturgy; some account of these can be found in 
the writer’s The Catholic Eastern Churches (Bruce, Milwaukee). 
For the same reason the text of certain inaudible prayers is some- 
times omitted and descriptions of ritual movements and actions 
are kept to the minimum necessary for enabling the reader to get 
some sort of mental picture of the rite. The following general 
observations should be kept in mind as applying in varying degrees 
to all Eastern Liturgies: 

They are not “‘standardized’’ and uniform to the same degree 
as the Roman Mass; in details of prayers and observances they may 
vary from country to country, from diocese to diocese, even from 
parish to parish. . 

“High Mass”’ is not only the normal way of celebration (as 
in the West), it is also the more usual way. All Catholics now have 
‘low Mass’”’ forms as well, but most of them are far from being 
uniform and systematized. In general it is the high or solemn Mass 
that will be presented here. 

Generally speaking, except when the deacon or choir are 
singing, all the prayers, etc., always including the words of conse- 
cration, are sung aloud by the celebrant. Low Mass is likewise 
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supposed to be said fully audibly, but this is not always done. 
Strictly speaking, the organ is forbidden in Eastern churches. 
Most Eastern Liturgies have several alternative anaphoras, 
that is, different forms of the “‘canon of the Mass,’’ for use at cer- 
tain seasons and feasts. The most common one wiil be given here. 
Eastern Liturgies are on the whole more primitive in type 
than the Roman Mass as we have it: they are longer, their tempo 
is slower, their material expression is more ample and ceremonious, 
and a closer participation by the people is usual. On the other hand 
their ritual is less sober and their language more rhetorical and 
‘flowery,’’ and they seem to us not to have the straightforward 
simplicity to which we of the Latin rite are accustomed. 
Easily the most important and widely used of the Eastern 
Liturgies is the Byzantine (Greek, Russian, etc.), and it might 
therefore be expected that we should begin with this one. How- 
ever, there are several easily available translations of it, so we choose 
to start with the Armenian rite, which is closely connected with 
and resembles the Byzantine Liturgy of St. Basil and at the same 
time has several Western features about it, for example, it has one 
fixed anaphora for use at all times. The language of this Liturgy 
is classical Armenian. 
Abbreviations: P = The celebrating priest. D=The deacon. 
C=The choir or people. 


THE LITURGY OF THE ARMENIANS 
THE PREPARATION 

When he has vested himself ceremonially in the sacristy the priest 
goes with his ministers to the foot of the sanctuary steps. 
Priest: In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Hoiy Ghost. 
Amen. Receive our prayers, O Lord, and save us through the intercession 
of the holy mother of God. 
Deacon: May the holy mother of God and all the saints intercede for us 
with the heavenly Father that He may vouchsafe to be merciful and in 
pity to save us His creatures. Almighty Lord God, have mercy on us 
and save us. 
P. Receive our prayers, O Lord, through the intercession of the holy 
mother of God, stainless mother of Thine only Son, and through the inter- 
cession of all the saints. Hear us and have mercy on us, O Lord; forgive 
us, show Thy loving-kindness to us, blot out our sins, and make us 
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worthy to glorify Thee together with Thy Son and with the Holy Ghost, 


now and for ever. 

I confess to God and before His holy mother, all the saints, and you, 
fathers and brethren, all the sins I have committed, for I have sinned in 
thought, word, deed and whatever way men do sin: thus I have sinned, 
and I beseech you to ask God’s forgiveness for me. 

If there be another priest in choir he gives the absolution: 

May almighty God have mercy on you and forgive you all your 
sins, past and present, and keep you therefrom in the future; may He 
strengthen you in every good work and lead you to rest in the life to 
come. So be it. 

P. > May God, the lover of men, free you from and forgive you all 
your sins; may He grant you time for repentance and good works. May 
the almighty and merciful God guide your future life by the grace of 
His Holy Spirit, and to Him be glory throughout the ages. So be it. 

The ministers say Psalm 99, “Sing joyfully to God, all the earth.” 

D. Let us pray to God in the name of this sacred church that He will 
deliver us from sin and save us by His merciful grace. Almighty Lord, 
our God, have mercy on us and save us. 
P. Bowing down in the holy place before the divine emblems within this 
temple we worship with awe, we glorify Thy holy, wondrous and victo- 
rious rising from the dead, and we offer blessing and praise to Thee, 
together with the Father and the Holy Spirit, now and for endless ages. 
Amen. 

Priest and deacon say Psalm 42, “Judge me, O God,” with the anti- 
phon “I will go unto the altar of God,” going up the sanctuary steps the 
while. 

D. Let us glorify the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who has made us 
worthy to come into this place of praise and to sing spiritual songs therein. 
Almighty Lord, our God, have mercy on us and save us. 

The priest approaches the altar with outstretched hands, saying a 
slightly expanded version of the prayer above, “Bowing down...” A 
curtain is then drawn across the sanctuary and the priest goes to the cre- 
dence table where he prepares the bread ang wine for the sacrifice, with 
appropriate prayers. Meanwhile the choir sings a hymn according to the 
day or feast. The curtain is then withdrawn and the priest incenses the 
altar, saying: 

We offer incense before Thee, O Lord Christ; receive it as a spiritual 
perfume of holiness in Thy holy dwelling not made with hands in heaven, 
and send down upon us in return the grace and gifts of Thy Holy Spirit. 





‘All up to this point is an addition, modeled on the beginning of the 
Roman Mass, introduced probably as a result of contacts with the Crusaders in 
the twelfth century. Cf. the end of the liturgy. 
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We give glory to Thee, together with the Father and the Holy Ghost 
now and for all ages. Amen. 

He then goes down into the body of the church and incenses the 
people, while the choir sings a long hymn, “of the Incensing.” He returns 
to the altar. 

THe LirurGy oF THE LEARNERS 
D. Sir, give the blessing. 
P. Blessed be the reign of the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost now 
and for all ages. 

The choir sings a verse proper to the feast. 

D. Let us again pray to the Lord for peace—accept, save and have mercy 
on us. Sir, give the blessing. 

P. Blessing and praise be to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy 
Ghost. Peace > be with you all. 

CHOIR OR PEOPLE: And with thy spirit. 

D. Let us bow down before God. 

C. In thy presence, sir priest. 

P. O Lord our God, whose power is without limit and whose glory is be- 
yond understanding, whose mercy is vast and whose tenderness is without 
end, look in Thine unutterable love upon Thy people and this holy temple 
and show Thy mercy and loving-kindness towards us and all those who 
in prayer are united with us. For Thine is the glory, the power and the 
honor, now and for endless ages. Amen. 

The choir sings the hymn of the day, while the priest says in a low 
voice: 

O Lord our God, save Thy people and bless Thine inheritance, protect 
the integrity of Thy Church, and sanctify those who devoutly visit the 
majesty of Thine house; glorify us by Thy divine power and do not 
abandon any who hope in Thee. For Thine is the glory, etc. Peace > be 
with you all. O Thou who hast taught us to pray together in the same 
spirit, and hast promised that when two or three are gathered together in 
Thy name Thou wilt grant their requests, fulfil now the desires of Thy 
servants, giving us in this world knowledge of Thy truth and in the 
world to come life everlasting. For Thou art a loving God and Thine is 
the glory, etc. O Lord our God, who hast ordered quires of angels and 
archangels in heaven for the service of Thy majesty, grant that those 
holy angels may here enter in with us as ministers and glorifiers of Thy 
goodness— 

D. Sir, give the blessing. 

P. (aloud) For Thine is the power and the strength and the glory for 
ever. So be it. 

D. (in Greek) Be attentive! 


The choir sings the Trisagion: 
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Holy God, holy Strong One, holy Deathless One, have mercy on 4 


(3 times). f 

During this the deacon brings the book of the gospels in process¥on 
and offers it to the senior priest present (not the celebrant), or to the lay 
person for whose intention the Mass is being offered, to kiss. Meanwhile 
the celebrant is silently praying for purity of life. The deacon then chants 
the following litany, choir or people answering “Lord, have mercy on 
us (them)” to each bidding. 

D. Let us again pray to the Lord for peace. 
et us pray to the Lord for the peace of the whole world and for 
the good estate of His holy Church. 

Let us pray to the Lord for our venerable Pope, Patriarch and Bishop. 

Let us pray to God for all religious teachers, priests, deacons, clerics 
and all the faithful. 

Let us pray to God for all God-fearing kings and rulers, with their 
statesmen and armies. 

Let us pray to God for the souls of the faithful departed who sleep 
Christ. 
Lord, remember them and have mercy on them. 
. Let us pray to God for unity in our true and holy faith. 
Lord, have mercy on us. 
Jet us commend ourselves and one another to the Lord God Almighty. 
Lord, we commend ourselves to Thee. 
. Have mercy on us, O Lord our God, according to Thy great mercy. 
Let us say with one accord— 
C. Lord, have mercy on us (3 times). 

Meanwhile the priest has prayed inaudibly as follows: 

Accept, O Lord our God, the prayers which Thy servants offer with 
uplifted hands. Have mercy on us according to Thy great mercy; pour 
out Thy loving-kindness upon us and upon this people who steadfastly 
await Thine abundant goodness. 

D. Sir, give the blessing. 
P. (aloud) For Thou, being God, art merciful and lovest man. For 
Thine is the glory, etc. a 

If there be an Old Testament lesson it is read by a server, and then 
the epistle by the subdeacon or a server, each preceded by a psalm verse 
and antiphon. Then the deacon chants, in Greek, “Stand up!” 

P. Peace > be with you all. 

C. And with thy spirit. 

D. Listen with reverence. The holy gospel according to St. 
C. Glory be to Thee, O Lord our God. 

D. (in Greek) Be attentive! 

C. It is God who speaks. 


yoyoyns 
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The deacon chants the gospel. 

C. Glory be to Thee, O Lord our God. 

Holding up the gospel-book in his hands the deacon recites aloud 
(the others silently) the Nicene Creed, slightly expanded from the usual 
version and ending with the conciliar anathema: 

The Catholic and Apostolic Church doth cut off from her fellow- 
ship all who say that there was a time when the Son did not exist and 
when the Holy Ghost did not exist; or say that they were created out of 
nothing; or say that the Son of God and the Holy Spirit are of a different 
essence or that they are subject to change. Sir, give the blessing. 

The celebrant adds the “Profession of Faith of St. Gregory the Light- 
bringer”: 

As for us, we glorify Him who was before all ages, worshiping the 
Holy Trinity and One Godhead of the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Ghost, now and throughout all ages. 

D. Let us pray to God for peace. 

C. Lord, have mercy on us. 

D. Let us pray with faith and ask our Lord, God and Redeemer Jesus 
Christ to make us acceptable at this hour of sacrifice and prayer; to listen 
to our voice, receive our heartfelt petitions, blot out our sins and have 
mercy on us. May our prayers and supplications be always acceptable to 
His sovereign majesty, and may He enable us to be confirmed in the 
unity of faith and the righteousness of good works that our almighty 
Lord may show the grace of His mercy upon us, pity us and save us. 
C. Save us, O Lord. 

The choir or people answer “Grant it, Lord” to the following bid- 
dings: 

D. Let us pray to the Lord that we may pass this hour of worship and 
all this day in quietness. 

Let us pray to the Lord that we may be watched over by the angel 
of peace. 

Let us pray to the Lord for the forgiveness of our sins. 

Let us pray to the Lord that the mighty virtue of His holy cross 
may be a help to our souls. 

Let us pray for unity in our true and holy faith. 

C. Lord, have mercy on us. 

D. Let us commend ourselves and one another to God. 

C. Lord, we commend ourselves to Thee. 

D. Have mercy on us, O Lord our God, according to Thy great mercy. 
Let us say with one accord— 

C. Lord, have mercy on us (3 times). 

The priest has been saying the following prayer silently: 

Thou art plentiful in mercy and givest Thy gifts generously, Jesus 
Christ, our Lord and Redeemer; at this hour Thou hast suffered the tor- 
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ments and death of the cross for our sins and bestowed the abundant gifts 
of Thine Holy Spirit on the blessed apostles. We therefore pray Thee, O 
Lord, to make us sharers in those divine gifts, in the forgiveness of sins 
and the inpouring of the Holy Ghost. 

D. Sir, give the blessing. 

P. (aloud) That we may be found worthy to thank and praise Thee, 
together with the Father and the Holy Ghost, now and for ever. Peace > 
be with you all. 

C. And with thy spirit. 

D. Let us worship God. 

C. In thy presence, sir priest. 

P. Strengthen us and protect us from all evil through Thy peace which 
passeth all understanding, O anointed Redeemer, and number us 2mong 
those who worship Thee in spirit and in truth, for to the All-holy 
Trinity belong glory, etc. Blessed be our Lord Jesus Christ. 

C. Amen. 

D. Sir, give the blessing. 

P. May the Lord God bless > you all. 

D. Let no one who is under instruction or of little faith or is undergoing 
penance or is in a state of sin approach these divine mysteries. 


(To be concluded) 
DONALD ATTWATER 


Crickhowell 
Breconshire, Wales 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
LITURGICAL AND NON-LITURGICAL’ 


EN of good will, persuaded of the excellence of the 
liturgy and wishing to have their piety follow the 
line of their convictions, are sometimes uncertain 
how to bring this about. To what extent should they 
prefer liturgical acts to other devotions? What is 

to be thought of the latter and what is their value? How, in a 

word, must these two terms, liturgical and non-liturgical, be 

understood? 

Following the example of others in the field, we also should 
like to attempt an answer to the above questions. Among those 
who have attempted a solution, Romano Guardini and his master- 
piece, The Spirit of the Liturgy,” deserve first mention. His merit 
lies in placing the problem in its general framework and in treating 
it with discretion. 

For this reason we will introduce our own treatment of the 
subject with a rapid review of Guardini’s synthesis. It will then be 
easier to proceed to an examination of the questions at issue. 

Guardini’s fundamental ideas appear already at the very 
beginning of the volume. Since, he says, the liturgy is the prayer 
of all, and of all times, it is based not on sentiment, which is 
essentially a fluctuating thing, but on thought, integrated thought: 
dogma is its immediate support. True, emotion is not excluded, 
but it is restrained emotion, marked by that sort of modesty which 
the liturgy’s public and collective character imposes on it. The 
liturgy is profoundly human prayer since it must reach all men, 
and man in every part of his being; but it is in no way crude or 
primitive: it is the product of the most sound and vigorous culture. 
“It is necessary that man find in prayer the entire fulness of his 
being. But this prayer must be rich in both thoughts and images 
and speak a developed but restrained language that will be clear 















’Translated from a French pamphlet of the same title. 

“Vom Geist der Liturgie, Vol. I of the Ecclesia Orans Series (Herder). 
English translation by Ada Lane: The Church and the Catholic and The Spirit 
of the Liturgy (Sheed and Ward). 
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and transparent, intelligible to the simple, vivifying and refreshing 
to the cultured’ (p. 140). 

The style of such prayer is on a high level, for in it the 
particular, the accidental and the changing give way before the 
general, the essential and the immutable. “If we reflect upon the 
liturgy as a whole, and upon its important elements, not in the 
abbreviated form in which it is usually presented, but as it should 
be, we shall have the good fortune to experience the miracle of a 
truly mighty style. We shall see and feel that an inner world of 
immeasurable breadth and depth has created for itself so rich and 
so ample an expression, and one at the same time so lucid and 
so universal in form, that its like has never been seen either before 
or since’ (p. 154). 

Guardini wonders, however, if this impersonal nobility of the 
liturgy does not lessen its effectiveness as prayer? Is it sufficiently 
spontaneous? Does it express immediately enough the outpouring 
of the soul before its God? Modern man in particular makes per- 
sonal experience the measure of things: he wants “‘his prayer to be 
the immediate expression of his state of soul.’’ Hence the world of 
thoughts, formulas and acts which the liturgy creates runs the risk 
of appearing “‘cold and as it were empty.”’ ““The liturgical formulas 
do not touch us as immediately as do the words of a contemporary 
with a spiritual mentality similar to our own.” Hence it happens 
that the man of today ‘‘will often take refuge in forms of prayer 
and devotional practices whose spiritual value is far inferior to 
that of the liturgy, but which seem to have one advantage over 
the latter—that of contemporary, or, at any rate, of congenial 
origin’ (p. 156). 

This obstacle appears very serious*to the author. His solution 
consists in realizing “‘that it is not at all permissible to play off 
the spiritual life of the individual, with its purely personal bear- 
ing, against the spiritual life of the liturgy, with its generalizing 
outlook. We should not say this or that, but this and that, in a liv- 
ing cooperation” (p. 159). The antinomy will occur when it is a 
question of what Guardini calls the “‘liturgy as play,’’ an equivocal 
expression that is understood fully only in the light of the fol- 
lowing chapter on ‘“The Seriousness of the Liturgy.’’ Poetry and 
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images aside, it means that liturgical prayer does not directly pursue 
a utilitarian aim, not even of the moral order: it is offered to God 
and for God before it serves the sanctification of man. Were it 
planned and proportioned with a view to man’s good primarily, 
it would be more simple, brief and concentrated. 

The prodigality of its formulas, chants, gestures, and its sacred 
“uselessness’’ appear to many of our busy contemporaries as an 
extravagance and a loss of time. But here the author protests. In 
spite of the antipathy for it on the part of certain “‘grave and earn- 
est people, who make the knowledge of truth their whole aim, who 
see moral problems in everything and seek for a definite purpose 
everywhere, and who tend to experience a peculiar difficulty where 
the liturgy is concerned” (p. 171), the rights of divine worship 
must be stoutly maintained as of an end that is itself infinitely 
worthy of being desired and loved. The primacy of the Logos 
over the Ethos is, after all, the great Catholic thesis to be defended 
against modern pragmatism. Guardini devotes the latter pages of 
his book to this magnificent theme. He recalls how the rationalists 
have always instinctively revolted against the liturgy, whereas the 
Church has enfolded in her prayer her serene and ardent faith in 
revealed truth. In the liturgy the Logos takes that precedence over 
the will which is its due. And if, at times, this contemplative 
prayer seems to have little concern for the moral life of man, 
this is only apparently the case. For whoever lives the liturgy pos- 
sesses truth, supernatural health and intimate peace. Accordingly, 
“he who comes from the sacred realm of the liturgy to face his 
everyday problems will therein be able to radiate its force’’ (p. 
211). 

We see then that the author of this book, so rich in insight 
and so full of stimulating thoughts, is keenly aware of the difficult 
problems thrown up by the progressive renaissance of the liturgical 
spirit. He has in particular felt the difficulty of reconciling liturgi- 
cal and non-liturgical piety: the question is broached at least four 
times in the volume. We have already stated the solution that he 
gives: we must not oppose to each other things that should neces- 
sarily be united. Non-liturgical devotion is the friendly neighbor 
of the liturgy. 
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The reasons that lead Guardini to give some place: to non- 
liturgical piety in the Christian life must be considered a little 
more closely. 

A collective prayer which is necessarily general does not fully 
satisfy the particular and multiple needs of souls of determined 
temperaments, countries and races. ‘“‘No error could have more 
grave consequences than to surrender or to attempt the forcible 
adaptation of infinitely precious forms of popular spirituality.’’ 
Above all, that which is personal to us demands expression in per- 
sonal prayer. ‘““When we pray on our own behalf we approach 
God from an entirely personal standpoint, precisely as we feel 
inclined or impelled to do according to our feelings and circum- 
stances. That is our right, and the Church would be the last to 
wish to deprive us of it. Here we live our own life and are as it 
were alone with God” (p. 159). 

The contemplative character of the liturgy is already sufficient 
“to justify the forms of devotion which have their origin in a 
close connection with modern life, as well as the popular devotions 
by which the Church meets the special demands and requirements 
of contemporary living, and which, since they make direct contact 
with modern man, are immediately productive of practical results’ 
(p. 199 f.). 

These considerations are correct and they disclose a delicate 
understanding of the numberless needs of souls. Yet as one reads, 
One cannot suppress an increasing objection and hesitation. Why 
should this be if not that, remaining in generalities and abstrac- 
tions, his argumentation if reduced to practice may lend itself to 
lamentable misunderstandings which he ought to have foreseen and 
prevented? * 

Surely there is nothing more essential and more sacred than 
the right to private prayer. The soul of every man lives by an 
interior life: an immortal life whose terrestrial phase prepares it for 
eternal glory; a life conditioned by the temperament, the concrete 
circumstances, the freely willed reactions of every person; hence a 
personal life lived under the eye of God. One of its necessary and 
essential activities will be prayer—and personal prayer. The acts 
and formulas of a collective cult will not always suffice to express 
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such individual sentiments or to satisfy completely the need of 
direct union with God or the specific duty of rendering Him this 
homage. 

Christ Himself demanded such private prayer: “Enter into 
your chamber, close the door and pray to your Father who is in 
heaven.”’ 

He furthermore gave us the model of this prayer at that dra- 
matic hour when, in the Garden of Olives, He cried out to His 
Father: ‘“‘Let this chalice pass from Me! Thy will be done!” 

In certain moments of intense religious emotion the ritual 
formula is inadequate: direct contact with God is required. The 
soul that lives profoundly lives spontaneously and almost without 
formulas. 

But who does not see that this spontaneous outpouring of the 
soul tolerates ‘‘popular devotions’’ as little as it does liturgical 
prayers? If, however, the heart will accept the support of another's 
word, or of some outward gesture, it will perhaps find this support 
in a prayer of St. Francis de Sales or of St. Alphonsus; or it may 
take refuge in the meditation of the Way of the Cross. But will the 
living union with Christ offering Himself in the Mass be less effica- 
cious for this purpose? And is the divine peace flowing from the 
psalms of Compline less apt to fill the soul with its sweetness? 

We know how dangerous it is to generalize. But we do say 
that the freedom of ardent and spontaneous prayer apart from litur- 
gical forms of worship, does not yet of itself entail a blanket 
approval of every form whatsoever of extra-liturgical prayer. 


(To be concluded) 
BERNARD CAPELLE, O.S.B. 
Abbey of Mont César, Louvain 
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EUCHARISTIC PIETY 


WELL-KNOWN theologian in Europe once said that 
our eucharistic piety would have developed quite dif- 
ferently had not some apparently unimportant inno- 
vations taken place in the early Middle Ages. One of 
them was the introduction of the unleavened bread 
for Mass in the eighth century. This was a departure not only 
from a very old tradition, but a departure from the practice of the 
Eastern Churches then still in union with Rome. It would be about 
the same thing as if, let us say, the United States would rescind 
the legislation of Gregory VII about the celibacy of the priests 
while the rest of the Church maintained the now eight hundred 
years old law. We see right away that the thin white loaf of our 
present day hosts has very little in common with the ordinary 
bread, rolls and loaves we eat in our homes and hotels. To the 
naive popular mind these hosts, even unconsecrated, somehow look 
mysterious, angelic, spiritual in their frail whiteness. 





Of course it is easier to expose our kind of host in a mon- 
strance than a real roll of bread, thick and bulky. It melts on the 
tongue and somehow feels immaterial. As far as I know, even the 
sects that left the Church have kept this form of bread. The 
neglect which the average Catholic shows for the other species of 
the Blessed Sacrament went so far in the Middle Ages that councils 
in France had to remind the priests that they were obliged to lift 
the chalice at the consecration just as well as the host, and that 
they were not supposed to hold the post vp unusually long, to 
wave it about, or to bless the people with it at that moment. Even 
the introduction of the feast of the Most Precious Blood and its 
elevation to a higher rank under the late Pope has not changed 
visibly the aloofness of the faithful (and priests?) towards this 
species. If the Church saw fit to prescribe the chalice for the faith- 
ful she could do it any day. Its use was not altogether dead even as 
late as the fifteenth century. It may have received its deathblow 
from the unruly, rebellious and heretical reformers of the Wycliff, 
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Hus, Luther and Calvin type who made a matter of discipline 
into a matter of faith. 

In both cases the departure from immemorial tradition, com- 
mon usage, and the apparent contradiction to the letter of the law, 
were based on reasons of convenience. The change was not decreed 
but followed a gradual introduction or a new custom which had 
withstood all efforts of the authorities to uphold the old tradition. 
We know how bitter the East was about the matter and how she 
raised the cry of heresy. Nearly all Eastern branches of the Church 
were living in a state of siege, oppressed by despots or Moslems. 
We can understand how as a consequence they felt all the more 
obliged to preserve their precious spiritual heritage by a strict and 
rigid preservation of its outward form. 

This greater freedom of development, however, which kept 
the Church in the West in closer contact with the trend of spiritual 
and intellectual movements and, in a way, with popular piety, has 
also had its drawbacks. Yet I wonder if the claim of the Eastern 
Churches that they have kept their people closer to the liturgy than 
the ‘‘Romans’’ with their “‘para- and pseudo-liturgical substitutes,”’ 
is true. Eastern liturgy is fine and usually carried out with gran- 
deur. But it never seemed to me in my practical experience in the 
hundreds of Orthodox liturgies I have visited in three continents 
that the people really took part and understood very much. Their 
participation through reception of the sacrificial Victim is certainly 
not as frequent as in the Latin rite. So if the East reproaches us 
that we disregard Christ’s second summons of ‘‘drinking,’’ we can 
justly reply that we seem to be more anxious to obey Him by 
frequent “‘eating.”’ 

But with all our nearness to the people and with the greater 
freedom of mystics, theologians and popular currents to influence 
our practical liturgy in its broadest and most extended sense, we 
must admit that we have suffered too. Not in dogma or in morals, 
but in practice. The popular mind tends towards isolation of 
individual traits. Aided by the above mentioned convenient changes 
and tremendously impulsed by counteraction against heresy and 
misrepresentation, we have now come so far that the whole empha- 
sis has been changed from the center of the mystery to its periphery, 
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especially in extra-liturgical practice and in the ascetic and mystic 
literature of the day. The real presence is the thing which impresses 
our popular piety. The person of Christ in its static values, His 
humanity in its historical aspects, and sometimes a bold disregard 
of what St. Thomas said so clearly, that Christ is in the sacrament 
non tamquam in loco, sed tamquam in sacramento, not as in a place 
but as in a sacrament—all these are the things above the surface 
of our eucharistic consciousness, while the real foreground facts 
have sunk down to the bottom of professional theological books 
and official statements of doctrine. 

Of course we are happily inconsistent, or else how could we 
see a priest using the Blessed Sacrament for benediction without 
feeling that our slightly-overemphasized ‘‘personalistic’’ idea re- 
ceives a great shock? Few people seem to realize that there is any 
other approach to the glorified Lord than through the tabernacle 
door. The simplicity and the lucidity which the Blessed Sacrament 
carries in its original institution and in our liturgy has yielded 
in popular minds to an elaborate system of conclusions which 
it was right to make but which shifted the emphasis from the fore- 
ground to the background. This does not always mean greater 
profundity. 

Here, too, the liturgical movement should not destroy. The 
shift of emphasis has not helped us too much. But the opposite 
attitude of the East has not helped them either. A better under- 
standing of ourselves will lead to a sane middle way which will 
do justice to the facts as given by Christ and also to our tradition 
now seven hundred years old. 


H. A. R. 
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+ INSTAURARE:OMNIA-IN: CHRISTO + 


WITH OUR Father Bussard’s article in the July issue, in which 
READERS he laments the poverty of the customary Catholic 

prayer repertory and suggests a return to the 
psalms, has met with a lively response. There can be no question 
of the validity of his argument. The Our Father and Hail Mary 
are the alpha and omega of the ordinary prayer life of perhaps 
the majority of our faithful. Both are, of course, prayers of the 
highest order; but neither in the natural nor in the supernatural 
life have we arrived at the point where a few concentrated food 
pills constitute an ideal fare. 

The psalms, moreover, are the traditional prayers of the 
Church. Since man did not know how to praise God worthily, 
St. Augustine tells us, God taught him through the psalms. We 
stand in admiration of our early Christian forefathers and their 
knowledge and love of the psalms. Perhaps we even experience a 
twinge of envy on seeing how our Anglican friends have kept this 
ancient Christian heritage far more faithfully than we ourselves. 
“But, of course, they have a better translation—’"’ 





How can we restore the psalms to our people? Attempts so 
far have been haphazard and not conspicuously successful. One 
reason, no doubt, is that we priests have been half-hearted in our 
efforts. We pay lip-service to the psalms, but we have no great 
love for them. The Latin translation that we have in our breviaries 
is admittedly imperfect and difficult; and we have to pray all 
hundred and fifty of them, including those that simply do not 
appeal to our modern mentality. 

Perhaps the advice of Father Pius Parsch of Klosterneuburg, 
Austria, than whom no one in our generation has had more prac- 
tical experience (and success) in popularizing the liturgy, will help. 
In the June issue of his Bibel und Liturgie, in an article on improv- 
ing devotions, he touches upon our problem. 
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He asks why the psalms, ‘‘the unsurpassed prayer-treasury of 
the Church,” have not become more popular and accepted as con- 
gregational prayers. The answer, according to him, lies in our 
method of reciting them. We have used almost exclusively the 
antiphonal method, which is too involved for the ordinary congre- 
gation, and which moreover presupposes uniform texts in the 
hands of all. We must therefore go about the task differently. 


There are, as is well known, two methods of praying the 
psalms. First of all, the antiphonal method, in which two choirs 
alternate and progress evenly. This manner of recitation was never 
widely used among the people. For it, an organized and disciplined 
group of worshipers is prerequisite, such as is to be found in mon- 
asteries and convents, or perhaps in smaller parishes, where the 
entire congregation can more easily be instructed to pray in unison. 

The other method is the responsorial. This is the typical con- 
gregational type of prayer, the best-known example of which is the 
litany. A leader (or schola) recites the verses, while the congrega- 
tion expresses its participation by means of a “‘refrain’’ (antiphon). 
This was the original method of psalm recitation of the early 
Church. Its principal advantage is its simplicity; then too, it does 
not presuppose special texts in the hands of the congregation. 
Thus gradually a small but choice group of beautiful psalms could 
become firmly rooted in the devotional life of the faithful. 

Let us take for example Psalm 129, the De Profundis. The 
priest, or leader, says: “Out of the depths I have cried to Thee, 
O Lord; Lord, hear my prayer.’’ The entire congregation then 
repeats this antiphon. The priest continues: “‘Let Thy ears be 
attentive to the voice of my supplication.’’ The congregation 
again responds with its antiphon: “Out of the depths, .. .’” And 
so to the end. This psalm has become an integral part of the 
Church’s prayer for the dead. It is furthermore easily intelligible 
and deeply devotional. Wouldn't it be most appropriate to add 
it to our public devotions for the Poor Souls during the coming 
month of November? Similarly, Psalm 22, the psalm of the Good 
Shepherd, would be a fine addition for the month of the Sacred 
Heart. The Magnificat, too, could easily be taught to the people 
in this way. 
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To quote Pope Pius XI: “‘It is necessary to imitate holy 
Church, and not to prohibit what she consents to accept in the 
matter of prayer. But one should seek to elevate this prayer little 
by little, and to teach the faithful to pray as she prays.” 

* * * 


A particular feature of ORATE FRATRES, which has met with 
unanimous appreciation all through the years, is the monthly litur- 
gical symbol on the cover. Very many of our readers have asked 
that these symbols be gathered in book form, in order to make 
them more generally available for catechetical purposes. Upon 
inquiry, however, we found that the production of such a volume 
would be prohibitively expensive, especially if the symbols were 
to be reproduced in color. Moreover, the teacher would in that 
case still not be helped very much, unless he were somewhat of an 
artist himself and could reproduce the symbols on the blackboard 
in enlarged form. Accordingly, we decided on publishing a set 
of twenty-five symbols on large-sized cards (11 by 14 inches), of 
stiff white cardboard, which would have the advantage of being 
of immediate use in the classroom. 


Dom Joachim Watrin, our genial and faithful artist, spent 
the entire three months of school “‘vacation’’ in multiplying five 
hundred sets of these cards. The silk screen method was used. Each 
symbol is in two colors, and the design is so strong and clear-cut 
that it can be easily seen from the last row of even the largest 
classroom. The set includes symbols for the principal seasons and 
feasts of the Church year, the seven sacraments, three for the 
holy sacrifice of the Mass, and several of a more gereral nature. 
Explanations are printed on the reverse side of the cards. Price per 
set, $2.00. 


These liturgical symbols are our first venture in the field of 
catechetical visualization. We have been very much ercouraged 
by the enthusiastic comments of priests and sisters who have vizwed 
the cards. In fact, if their enthusiasm is a safe gauge, our stock will 
soon be exhausted. So we venture to suggest an early order. Father 
Joachim will not be able to produce more until next summer 
“vacation.” 
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VOCATIONS 


Much has been said recently on the need of vocations to the 
priesthood and the convent life. There have been ‘‘vocation weeks,” 
in which an attempt was made to raise the quota of vocations with 
a mild form of “‘propaganda.’’ There was a stressing of the need 
for priests and sisters everywhere. In spite of the fact that there ts 
a need, it is hard to be convinced that the methods of procedure 
are the best or even the most practical. 

The Providence of God seems to point to the right way, an 
old way, a way which we have somewhat neglected, namely, the 
renewal of Christianity through the family. In many countries 
God has permitted the monasteries and seminaries to be emptied, 
and the priests and brothers and seminarians to be placed among 
the soldiers, in close contact with men of all walks of life and of 
different philosophies, with believers and unbelievers. One cannot 
deny that these persons by their good lives can be the means of 
“‘infecting’’ others with Christianity, and thus producing most 
unexpected and wholesome results. It seems like a special direction 
of God saying: ‘“‘Go now, and show them in your daily actions 
how to live the Christian life, the life of charity, under very 
difficult circumstances.” 

The renewal of the Christian spirit in our families is the 
crying need of the day. Without it there can be no abundance of 
religious vocations, neither will there be the fervor of the great 
calling in those who do go. Unless the soil is right, the fruit will 
be neither abundant nor of excellent quality. 

The London Catholic Herald some time ago headlined a 
news item: ‘‘Parents Must Now Teach Religion.”’ It is very signifi- 
cant to have a headline worded thus® Parents must now teach 
religion. Why now? Because in the past, parents left it to the 
school; they gave that responsibility to the school—and religion 
became one of the branches of studies—and amounted merely to as 
much as there was religious backing at home. 

Another news item: ‘‘A pastoral letter of Cardinal Innitzer 
on religious education in the families reminds Austrians that the 
day is past when parents can pass off their responsibilities for the 
religious instruction of the children to the schools.’’ The Cardinal 
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says: ‘“The means of Christian education in the family are, above 
all, the life and example of the parents and religious instruction. 
Parents who leave the instruction to the Church and to teachers 
take a great burden on their conscience. Practical means for instruct- 
ing children are that they live the parish life and follow the 
liturgical year.’’ So far the news item, but what is the meaning 
of it? Evidently this: that in times of persecution and danger to 
the Church, the family is manifestly the greatest stronghold, and 
the forces of the enemy fail so long as the family is deeply Chris- 
tian. The family is built up by the sacrament of matrimony, in 
which there is a storehouse of help divine, of the powers of the 
Holy Spirit. 

The parish gives support to the family in parish worship of 
which the Eucharist is the center. Christian parents will strive 
for participation in divine service, and help their children to do so. 
Christian parents will strive for participation in the Eucharist, 
which they know is the Bread of Life. They will eat of this 
Bread every Sunday and every important feast day, and their 
children will accompany them to the Lord’s Table. The urge to 
receive the Eucharist must come from the home rather than from 
the school. The motive must be the example of the parents rather 
than the exhortation of the sister in the school. The observance of 
the Church year means living with and growing in Christ. 

To work for the renewal of the Christian spirit in our homes, 
to encourage the parents that they instruct their children by word 
and example, to work for a return to family prayer, the reading 
of the New Testament and other books of instruction, and a vig- 
orous participation in divine worship—these are the effective prep- 
aration for true religious vocations.” 

REV. BERNARD LAUKEMPER 

Chicago, II. 

Oo 
THE LITURGICAL WEEK 


As has already been announced, the first American Liturgical 
Week, modelled upon similar meetings held in foreign countries, 








*From the parish bulletin, The Aloysian. 
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will be held in Chicago, October 21-25. The program has now 
been completed and is presented herewith. Further information 
concerning the Week may be had by addressing the Executive 
Secretary, Rev. W. Michael Ducey, O.S.B., 7416 Ridge Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

PROGRAM 

Patron: His Excellency, the Most Reverend Samuel A. Stritch, D.D., 
Archbishop of Chicago. 

Honorary Chairman: Rt. Rev. Procopius Neuzil, O.S.B., St. Proco- 
pius Abbey, Lisle, Ill. 

Advisory Committee: The Benedictine Liturgical Conference. 

Local Committee: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph P. Morrison, Chairman; 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas V. Shannon, LL.D.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. Gerald 
Kealy, D.D.; Very Rev. Msgr. Patrick J. Hayes; Very Rev. Msgr. Reycold 
Hillenbrand, $.T.D.; Very Rev. Msgr. D. F. Cunningham, LL.D.; Very 
Rev. Msgr. John F. Zelezinski; Very Rev. Msgr. Malachy P. Foley, M.A.; 
Rev. Gerald Picard, Rey. Bernard Laukemper. 

OCTOBER 21 

7:30 P.M. General Meeting. Honorary Chairman: Rt. Rev. Procopius 
Neuzil, O.S.B., Lisle, Ill. Active Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph P. 
Morrison. 

Address of Welcome: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph P. Morrison. 

Introductory talk: Very Rev. Msgr. Reynold Hillenbrand, Munde- 
lein, Iil. 

Recited Compline. 

OCTOBER 22 

8:30 A.M. Missa Recitata. Homily: Member of Hierarchy. 

10:00 A.M. Gencral Meeting: The Parish. Honorary Chairman: Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. J. Gerald Kealy, Chicago, Ill. Active Chairman: Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Robert J. Sherry, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“Historical and Canonical Meaning of the Parish”: Rev. Charles P. 
Schmitt, O’Fallon, Mo. Discussion leade®: Rev. Philibert Ramstetter, 
O.F.M., Detroit, Mich. 

“Meaning of the Parish: In Practice (Functional)”: Very Rev. 
Msgr. Martin B. Hellriegel, St. Louis, Mo. Discussion leader: Rev. John E. 
Kelly, Sacramento, Cal. 

3:00 P.M. General Meeting: Parish Worship. Honorary Chairman: 
Very Rev. Msgr. John F. Zelezinski, Chicago, Ill. Active Chairman: Very 
Rev. Vincent Novotny, O.S.B., Lisle, Iil. 

“Nature and Form of Christian Worship”: Rev. Vincent L. Kennedy, 
C.S.B., Toronto, Canada. Discussion Leader: Rev. Howard J. Carroll, 
Washington, D. C. 
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“Initiation into Christian Life and Worship through Baptism”: 
Rev. Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B., Collegeville, Minn. Discussion Leader: 
Rev. Walter Le Beau, St. Paul, Minn. 

7:30 P.M. General Meeting: Parish Worship (continued). Honorary 
Chairman: Very Rev. Msgr. Malachy Foley, Chicago, Ill. Active Chair- 
man: Rev. Thomas J. Reed, Chicago, Ill. 

“Completion of the Christ-Life through Confirmation”: Rev. Tim- 
othy Sparks, O.P., River Forest, Ill. Discussion Leader: Ven. Sister M. 
Estelle, O.P., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

“Conclusions to be Drawn with Reference to Catholic Action and 
the Priesthood of the Laity”: Rev. Roger Schoenbechler, O.S.B., Cham- 
paign, Ill. Discussion Leader: Mr. Paul McGuire, New Haven, Conn. 

Sung Compline. 

OCTOBER 23 

8:30 A.M. Missa Cantata. Homily: Member of Hierarchy. 

10:00 A.M. General Meeting: Parish Worship: Tbe Mass. Honorary 
Chairman: Very Rev. Msgr. D. F. Cunningham, Chicago, Ill. Active 
Chairman: Rev. Paul Bussard, St. Paul, Minn. 

“Social Character of Eucharistic Worship”: Rev. Gerald Ellard, S.J., 
St. Mary’s, Kansas. Discussion Leader: Ven. Sister Madeleva, C.S.C., Notre 
Dame, Ind. 

“Evaluation of Various Methods of Social Participation in Eucharis- 
tic Worship”: Rev. Damasus Winzen, O.S.B., Darlington, N. J. Discussion 
Leader: Rev. Vincent Conners, C.P., West Springfield, Mass. 

3:00 P.M. General Meeting: Parish Worship: The Mass (continued). 
Honorary Chairman: Rev. W. T. Craddick, C.S.C., Notre Dame, Ind. 
Active Chairman: Rev. Gerald Picard, Mundelein, Il. 

“Ways and Means of Introducing This Participation in a Parish”: 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. John L. Belford, Brooklyn, N. Y. Discussion Leader: 
Rev. James A. Winnen, Fairfield, Me. 

“Ways and Means of Introducing This Participation in a Parish” 
(continued): Rev. William H. Huelsmann, St. Louis, Mo. Discussion 
Leader: Rev. William J. Lallou, Washington, D. C. 

7:30 P.M. General Meeting: Parish Worship: The Divine Office. 
Honorary Chairman: Rev. David Baier, O.F.M., St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 
Active Chairman: Rt. Rev. Columban Thuis, O.S.B., St. Benedict, La. 

“Meaning and Social Character of the Divine Office”: Rev. Bernard 
Sause, O.S.B., Atchison, Kansas. Discussion Leader, Dr. George McMor- 
row, Nazareth College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

“Lay Participation in the Divine Office”: Dr. Jerome Kerwin, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Discussion Leader: Miss Mary Perkins, New York 
City. 

Vespers. 
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OCTOBER 24 

8:30 A.M. Missa Solemnis. Homily: Rt. Rev. Alcuin Deutsch, O.S.B., 
Collegeville, Minn. 

10:00 A.M. General Meeting: Parish Worship: Devotions. Honorary 
Chairman: Rt. Rev. Justus Wirth, O.S.B., Peru, Ill. Active Chairman: 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. John M. Wolfe, Dubuque, Ia. 

“Meaning and Necessity of ‘Devotions’”: Rev. H. A. Reinhold, 
Seattle, Wash. Discussion Leader: Rev. Bede Scholz, O.S.B., Conception, 
Mo. 

“Significance of the Ecclesiastical Year in Catholic Life”: Rev. 
Bernard Laukemper, Chicago, Ill. Discussion Leader: Very Rev. Sylvester 
Healy, O.S.B., Lisle, Ill. 

3:00 P.M. General Meeting: Parish Worship: Its Artistic Expression. 
Honorary Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas V. Shannon, Chicago, Ill. 
Active Chairman: Rev. John LaFarge, S.J., New York City. 

“Meaning and Value of Liturgical Music”: Very Rev. Stephen Thuis, 
O.S.B., St. Meinrad, Ind. Discussion Leader: Dr. Roland Boisvert, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

“Meaning and Value of Liturgical Art”: Mr. Maurice Lavanoux, 
New York City. Discussion Leader: Miss Adé Bethune, Newport, R. I. 

7:30 P.M. General Meeting: The Living Parish. Honorary Chair- 
man: Rt. Rev. Procopius Neuzil, O.S.B., Lisle, Ill. Active Chairman: Dr. 
George N. Shuster, New York City. 

Summary: Rev. Benedict Ehmann, Rochester, N. Y. Discussion 
Leader: Rev. B. J. Cunningham, C.M., St. Louis, Mo. 

“Looking Ahead”: Rev. William Busch, St. Paul, Minn. Discussion 
Leader: Very Rev. Lawrence F. Ryan, White Bear Lake, Minn. 

Solemn Vespers. 

OCTOBER 25 
10:00 A.M. Missa Pontificalis. Sermon: Archbishop Stritch. 
.@) 


LEAGUE OF THE DIVINE OFFICE 


Occasionally letters from the laity come in containing com- 
plaints at the lack of support their attempts to recite the Divine 
Office receive from the clergy. Such opposition is not altogether 
blamable in priests, since it is only natural to suppose that laymen 
will quickly lose interest in the breviary, once the novelty of it 
has worn off. Moreover, it is only reasonable to expect that the 
ordinary person, who has not studied several years of philosophy 
and four years of theology, will derive little benefit from the recita- 
tion of the Office. It is not our purpose in this issue of ORATE 
FRATRES to dispose of such objections with theoretical arguments 
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or with a defense of the right of the laity to recite the Office as 
well as to use the missal; we will, however, oppose tc these objec- 
tions the fact that the movement toward lay recitation of the 
Office is widespread in the United States and in European coun- 
tries and is constantly gaining ground. It is evident from all this 
that a great number of priests and bishops believe in lay recitation 
of the Office, just as they have anticipated great blessings for their 
flocks from the intelligent use of the missal. 

A most interesting development, illustrating our point, has 
taken place in Argentina recently, where it had so far appeared 
that the movement was not taking any hold. According to a recent 
number of the Revista Liturgica Argentina, a liturgical magazine 
published by the Benedictines of the Abbey of St. Benedict, Buenos 
Aires, an effort is being made to have the entire Office, including 
Matins, recited by the people. The idea of group recitation is 
kept. Instead of assigning one of the Day Hours to each of a group 
of seven, a different arrangement into seven parts is made. The 
seven divisions are as follows: first nocturn of Matins; second 
nocturn; third nocturn; Lauds; Prime; Terce, Sext and None; 
Vespers and Compline. Each one of a group of seven receives one 
of these divisions on Sunday; on Monday, the one who had 
recited the first nocturn on the preceding day recites the second 
nocturn, on Tuesday the third and so on, each of the other mem- 
bers moving along similarly in their respective places in the group. 
This rotation is kept up for the whole week, with the result that 
each member recites the whole Office in the course of that week, and 
the group as a whole recites the entire Office each day. 

According to this plan, the one who had begun the Sunday 
Office with the first nocturn the preceding week, would again 
begin with the first nocturn on the following Sunday. To obviate 
such monotonous repetition, the person who had started the first 
nocturn on Sunday will begin with some other part of the Office, 
preferably the second nocturn so as to retain the regular order of 
rotation, allowing another to begin with the first nocturn on 
Sunday. This latter series of rotation would be set in motion about 
once a month. The exact details of this plan need not necessarily 
be followed, but it has been presented here as it was introduced 
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in Argentina as a practical guide and model, which members of 
the League of the Divine Office will be keenly interested in know- 
ing and will possibly find opportunities of imitating. 





o—- 


SCRIPTURAL READINGS: TWENTIETH TO TWENTY- 
FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


With October, the season of autumn is full upon us. The 
days are getting shorter, darkness is at strife with light; the warmth 
and light of the sun are waning, and the death of nature vividly 
calls to mind the death and judgment that await every man. 
During this month, holy Mother Church wants us to read the 
Book of the Machabees. Their struggles for the kingdom of God 
are to hearten us in our own battle against the kingdom of dark- 
ness, and to give us that trust in the help of God without which 
the prospect of our final end could only be an unalloyed terror. 


Twentieth Sunday after Pentecost: 1 Machabees i, 1-29: The power anil 
apparent triumph of the enemy. 
Monday: 1 Mach. i, 30-67: Idem. 
Tuesday: it, 1-30: The “remnant” of God remains true to Him. 
Wednesday: ii, 30-70: Only trust in God’s help will avail. 
Thursday: iii, 1-62: The strong faith of Judas. 
Friday: iti, 27-60: Trust in God rather than in arms. 
Saturday: iv, 1-35: The triumph of the faithful against overwhelm- 
ing odds. 
Twenty-first Sunday after Pentecost: iv, 36-61: Their first concern: 
restoration of God’s worship. 
Monday: vi, 1-16; 42-46: Fruitless repentance, inspired solely by 
fear of death; the heroism of Eleazar. 
Tuesday: viii: The fateful beginning of relations with the Romans. 
Wednesday: ix, 1-22: The death ofthe leader high priest, Judas, 
type of the death of Christ. 
Thursday: xii, 1-23: Jonathan places his hope in strength of princes. 
Friday: xii, 24-54: It avails him nothing; he is slain. 
Saturday: xiii: The final, temporary political triumph of Israel. 
Twenty-second Sunday after Pentecost: 2 Mach. iii, 1-22: The sacrilege 
of Heliodorus. 
Monday: ii, 22-40: God manifests His power. 
Tuesday: iv, 1-26: As a punishment of Israel, God permits the 
priestly office to be abused. 
Wednesday: v, 1-10: Fate of unworthy priest Jason. 
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Thursday: v, 11-27: The enemy grievously oppresses the Jewish peo- 
ple, for “God was angry for a while.” 

Friday: vi, 1-17: Even the desecration of the temple is permitted; 
the people of God are purified by persecution. 

Saturday: vi, 18-31: The heroism of Eleazar. 

Twenty-third Sunday after Pentecost: vii, 1-19: The example of the mar- 
tyred seven sons: they die in defense of their religion, in com- 
plete subjection to God’s will. 

Monday: vii, 20-42: The constancy of the mother, a type of Mary, 
who also offered her Son for the salvation of God’s people. 

Tuesday: ix: The terrible death of the sinner. 

Wednesday: xii, 1-23: The victory of Judas, zealous for God’s honor. 

Thursday: xii, 24-46: Belief in purgatory: prayer and sacrifice for 
the dead. 

Friday: xiit: God assists those who place their trust in Him. 

Saturday: xiv: The glorious vindication of Judas’ faith. 





o 
LITURGICAL Milan is celebrating the sixteenth centenary of the 
BRIEFS birth of St. Ambrose. Cardinal Schuster has writ- 


ten a book for the occasion, addressed chiefly to 
the faithful of the diocese, Sant’ Ambrogio, Vescovo di Milano 
(Societa Editrice ‘‘Vita e Pensiero’’). In it he states significantly, 
“Not only is it fitting that the Ambrosian rite should be the lex 
orandi of our flock, but above all it is necessary that this lex orandt, 
which is at the same time the lex credendi, should also become the 
lex vivendi of Christians.” 


Portugal is enjoying a religious revival, and Eucharistic 
Congresses are being held in many of its small towns: Mass and 
Holy Communion followed by lectures and discussions, all with 
the object of restoring all things in Christ. The Tablet describes 
the visible part taken by the people themselves in the mystical 
offering: At the offertory a procession of men brought bread and 
wine to the celebrant, and the Bishop, through the loudspeaker, 
explained, ‘““This is the bread which you have made from the wheat 
grown in your fields, which you offer to God to make the Body 
of Christ. This wine is the fruit of your toil in your vineyards. 
and is to become the Blood of Christ.’’ Truly ‘“‘my sacrifice and 
yours’! 


There has come to the editor’s desk the announcement of 
the fourth annual conference of the Catholic Art Association, to 
be held this year at Siena Heights College, Adrian, Michigan, Octo- 
ber 19 and 20. The general topic will be: ‘“The Integral Man in 
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the Integral Christ.” It is gratifying to learn from the advance 
program of the conference that, despite its comparatively short 
duration, it will devote considerable attention to the liturgy. By a 
fortunate conjunction of dates, the conference of the Catholic Art 
Association just precedes the Liturgical Week at Chicago, October 
21-25. Those who intend to take part in the latter might well 
consider going to this conference first; Adrian, Michigan, is only 
several hours’ ride by train from Chicago. Further information 
may be had from: C. A. A. Headquarters, St. Mary-of-the-Woods 
College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana. 


Reporting in the Tablet on The Westminster Hymnal (new 
and revised edition. Burns Oates), the official hymnal of England, 
Dom Felix Hardy quotes the Bishop of Aelia: ‘In the view of the 
committee appointed after the Low Week meeting of the hierarchy 
in 1936, the norm of a Catholic hymn is the ancient office hymn 
of the Church.”” Dom Felix comments: “‘It would seem that our 
bishops wish us to use hymns no longer merely as an emotional 
outlet, but as the traditional means of conveying and impressing 
doctrine. There is many a fine hymn, often described as ‘over the 
heads of the congregation,’ which could be sung and enjoyed after 
it had been the subject of careful exposition in a sermon.” 





The Sower, an English quarterly of Catholic education, al- 
though sadly shrunken in size since the outbreak of the war, is as 
spirited as ever in its observations. The current issue makes a char- 
acteristic point: “‘In our last number we invited suggestions for 
translating ‘praeveni’ in the prayer Actiones nostras (second prayer 
of the Thanksgiving after Mass). Various words were offered, 
such as prompt, start, forestall, prepare. The last-named seems to 
us the best; but still better perhaps to make a phrase of it and say, 
‘Give rise, O Lord, to our actions. .. .’ I may be wrong, but isn’t 
this particular shade of meaning much needed in our prayers today? 
There is such abounding goodwill in the world, and so little 
intelligence; so many calls to Action, and so little long-range 
purpose; such appalling energy of organization, for such ques- 
tionable objectives; such an unlimited supply of Fortitude, with 
Wisdom and Prudence so strictly rationed. Sometimes in con- 
templating the unceasing activities of the active, one begins to 
wonder if ‘prevent’ is not the right word after all.” 





There was once a community of religious, whose chaplain 
had long desired that they might follow the prayers of the Mass, 
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but whose mother superior preferred that they be faithful to the 
accustomed rosaries, litanies, and other devotions during the holy 
Sacrifice. 

Many years passed; a quarter of a century at least. One day 
the said superior approached the said chaplain: 

‘Reverend Father, would you please say a special prayer for 
an intention of mine? It is most important!” 

“No, Reverend Mother.” 

“No? You refuse to pray? Perhaps you didn’t understand 
me correctly ?”’ 

“I understand you perfectly, Reverend Mother. But why 
should I do that for you which you daily refuse to do for me?” 

“> > 2 

‘‘Most assuredly! Every day at the altar I say: ‘Jdeo precor 
.. . et vos fratres, orare pro me ad Dominum Deum nostrum.’ 
And every day I wait in vain for your ‘Misereatur tui omnipotens 
Deus. . . .. But you never seem to understand me.” 

Today the community dialogues with the celebrant, and the 
chaplain no longer refuses the requests of mother superior. (Bulle- 
tin Paroissial Liturgique, Vol. XXII, No. 3.) 


We quote the following from an article entitled, ‘“The Cath- 
olic Laity in Italy,’’ by Nesta de Robeck; it appeared in a recent 
issue of the Tablet (London): “It is mainly through Catholic 
Action that the liturgical revival is reaching the laity; hitherto it 
has been the specialty of a few scholars and enthusiasts. It is true 
you may still hear the rosary said during Mass, but you hear it 
much less often than formerly, and at almost every church door 
booklets are on sale costing about a farthing, explaining the Mass 
of the Sunday, and giving the epistle and gospel in Italian. It is 
by no means rare to hear the congregation making the responses, 
and a certain effort is being made to improve church singing, but 
there is still a very long way to go if Pius X’s encyclical [motu 
proprio] on church music is to be observed.”’ 


ce) 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE SAINTS OF THE CANON OF THE MASS. Studi di Antichita Cristiana 
Pubblicati per cura del Pontificio Istituto di Archeologia Christiana, XIV. 
By Rev. V. L. Kennedy, C.S.B. Citta del Vaticano (Sheed & Ward, New 
York, N. Y.). Pp. viii-213. Paper, $2.00. 
The purpose of this dissertation, namely, “‘to determine, as nearly as 
possible, the times when the names of the saints were inserted into the 
Canon of the Mass” (Introduction, p. 1), is not likely to interest a very 
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large public, and yet it is to be hoped that this volume may find its way 
into the hands of many readers, particularly among the clergy. For here 
they will find an excellent introduction to the study of the Canon of the 
Mass such as few other works in English, if any, will provide. Needless 
to say, the problem to which Father Kennedy addresses himself does not 
admit of the treatment, still less of an exhaustive treatment, of all the 
questions raised by the Roman Canon of the Mass, but so much material 
has been assembled and so judiciously has it been weighed by him that a 
new instrument has been produced of exceptional value for the student 
of this central prayer of the eucharistic rite, the very heart of Christian 
worship. The work is divided into two sections, of which the first is 
liturgical (pp. 7-71); the second, hagiographical (pp. 75-188). Preceding 
the whole is an Introduction of six pages, in which the author reviews 
briefly the work of his predecessors; the results of the entire investigation 
are summarized in a Conclusion of eleven pages (189-199). Part I, A 
Liturgical Study, is subdivided into three chapters, as follows: I. The 
Prayers of Intercession; II. The Texts of the Canon of the Mass; lil. The 
Lists of the Saints. The second section also comprises three chapters: I. 
The Cult of the Martyrs; II. The Saints of the Communicantes; III. The 
Saints of the Nobis quoque. 

Chapter I of Part I gives an excellent survey of the outstanding 
texts of the first five centuries which bear on the liturgical prayers of 
intercession. It is in the nature of things that we have here the most 
important early texts which bear on the Canon of the Mass as well: 
chapters 65 and 67 of St. Justin Martyr’s First Apology, the Eucharistic 
Prayer of the Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus, the Anaphora of Sera- 
pion of Thmuis, the Fifth Mystagogic Catechesis of St. Cyril of Jerusalem, 
chaper xii of Book VIII of the Apostolic Constitutions, the De Sacramen- 
tis of St. Ambrose. Naturally, the letter of Pope Innocent I (402-417) 
to Decentius, Bishop of Gubbio, receives very special attention, as do 
several other passages included in fourth and fifth century documents: 
certain passages in the writings of St. Augustine; Epistle 80, 3 of St. 
Leo the Great; a ““Hanc igitur” text of the Leonine Sacramentary (Feltoe’s 
edition, p. 36, 22-5). Of especial value, however, is the discussion of the 
Oratio communis (Oratio fidelium) in the Roman Mass of the fourth and 
fifth centuries, the evidence for which is extraordinarily definite and pre- 
cise. Here the author draws the conclusions to which Dom Bernard 
Capelle’s article, Le Kyrie de la Messe et le Pape Gélase (Revue Bénédic 
tine, xlvi, 1934, 126-144) quite clearly pointed, and which the distin- 
guished Belgian scholar himself formulated in a study (Le Pape Gélase et 
la Messe romaine, Revue d’histoire ecclesiastique, xxxv, 1939, 22-34), 
published some time after the appearance of Father Kennedy’s disserta- 
tion. These conclusions may be briefly summarized as follows: the euchai 
koinai mentioned by Justin Martyr, which in the early years of the fifth 
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century had attained a form identical or all but identical with the Oraf#i- 
ones sollemnes still recited on Good Friday, were abolished by order of 
Pope Gelasius I (492-496), who substituted in their place a litany of his 
own composition, the Deprecatio quam papa Gelasius pro universaii eccle- 
sia constituit canendam, which was henceforth to be recited at the begin- 
ning of the Mass, not before the offertory as the older prayers had been. 
But the author does not stop here. In his opinion, Pope Gelasius gave 
greater prominence to the prayers of intercession within the Canon of 
the Mass also: ‘the Memento of the Living, already in existence in some 
form or other, received its final form and to it was added the commemo- 
ration of the saints, the Commuzicantes, though this may have been in 
use previously in a simpler form. The Memento of the Dead was added 
to the end of the Canon and it too was accompanied by a commemoration 
of the saints, the Nobis quoque” (pp. 34-35). He admits that it is impos- 
sible to prove this, but considers it highly probable in view of the fact 
that such evidence as we have for the early history of the text of the 
Roman Canon of the Mass—evidence which is most carefully presented 
in chapter II in the form of a collation of the three ancient recensions 
which have come down to us: Ambrosian, Franco-Irish, Gregorian'— 
points to a definite recension made under (and by?) Pope Gelasius him- 
self. The central problem, therefore, now takes on this form: how many 
of the saints’ names at present included in the Communicantes and Nobis 
quoque had their places there at the time of Pope Gelasius or earlier, and 
which names were added later and when? But before attempting to answer 
this question directly, in order that his discussion be fully rounded, the 
author examines in detail in chapter III the various lists of saints contained 
in the several Canon texts together with certain other lists of liturgical 
importance: that of the Lucca diptych of the consul Areobindus (Revue 
Bénédictine, xxiv, 1907, 119ff.; F. Cabrol et H. Leclercq, Dictionnaire 
d’archéologie chrétienne et de liturgic, IV, 1085; the list inscribed on the 
verso of the front’tablet’ of a diptych of the consul Anastasius (Cabrol- 
Leclercq, 0. c., IV, 1087, 1119-20); the two rows of saints depicted in 
mosaic in San Apollinare Nuovo at Ravenna (now conveniently accessible 
in Ricci’s superb publication: MONUMENTI, Tavole storiche dei Mosaici 
di Ravenna, Fascicolo iv, $. Apollinare Nuovo, Roma 1933-4); and 


‘Dom Bernard Botte, Le Canon de la Messe, Edition Critique, Louvain 
1934, distinguishes five different groups of témoins du texte, but reduces the 
number of recensions practically to three. See his concluding comment on the 
Gelasian text (p. 18), and that on the text of the Expositiones Missae (p. 22). 

*This is now in Berlin, not at Paris; the rear tablet is in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum in London. Before the Revolution, the diptych was preserved 
entire in the treasury of the cathedral of Liége. In saying that it is in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale at Paris, Father Kennedy confuses it with another diptych of 
rede =. See R. Delbrueck, Die Consulardiptychen, Berlin-Leipzig 1929, 

131. 
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finally, the lists of the Georgian version of the Liturgy of St. Peter, to 
which he gives short shrift, indeed.” With the liturgical ground thus 
cleared, and be it said at once, admirably cleared, Father Kennedy is free 
to pass on to the second part of his task, the hagiographical section. 


If it has been said above that this volume presents an excellent intro- 
duction to some at least of the problems involved in the study of the 
Canon of the Mass, it must be added here that the hagiographical study 
which constitutes its second part does similar service for a large com- 
plex of quite different problems of no less intercst and importance. The 
introductory chapter, “The Cult of the Martyrs,” which “does not pro- 
fess to add any original contribution to the subject,” is a most useful 
summary, adding not a little to the readability of the dissertation as a 
whole. For the convenient survey which it contains of the sources— 
monumental, liturgical, literary—many a student will be grateful. In 
the two following chapters, for each of the saints mentioned in the lists 
(Communicantes and Nobis quoque), the beginning and the development 
of his or her cult at Rome is investigated: first, the sources for the history 
of the cult are cited, and then a commentary is given and conclusions 
drawn. Our lady, whose name heads the list of the Communicantes, 
stands apart, of course. The author sees “‘no reason to suspect that the 
name of the Blessed Virgin was not in the Canon as early as the end of 
the fifth century, and the full title, “Gloriosae semper virginis Mariae ge- 
netricis Dei et Domini nostri Iesu Christi,” at the time of Gregory the 
Great (p. 93). As for the two names which follow, those of Saints Peter 
and Paul, one may be quite certain that if their names were not included 
from the very beginning, they were the first to be added to that of Our 
Lady. The names of the ten apostles which follow present a somewhat 
complicated problem. The author believes that the list “may be as early 
as Gelasius (¢ 496),” but from the association of the names of Saints 
James and Philip is inclined to consider the pontificate of John III (561- 
574), who dedicated the basilica in which the relics of these two apostles 
are preserved, as more probable. There follow the first three successors 
of St. Peter: Linus, Cletus, Clement. The first two were most probably 
late additions, inserted to fill the gap between the apostles and Clement, 
whose name was itself not added till some time in the sixth century, 
perhaps by Pope John II (533-535), who before becoming Pope had been 
Mercurius, fituli S. Clementis. Still, the author admits hy may have been 
added much earlier. Quite different is the case of the next four names: 
Sixtus, Cornelius, Cyprian, Lawrence. Since they represent cults of great 


®P. 70: ‘‘the Georgian Canon is a corrupt text of the Roman Canon, and 
of no value either for the history of the Canon or the solution of the problem 
of the saints therein.’’ One is astonished to find no mention anywhere of Codring- 
ton’s edition of the Liturgy of St. Peter (=Liturgiegeschichtliche Quellen und 
Forschungen, Heft 30, Muenster i. Westfalen 1936). 
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popularity and antiquity, it is reasonable to infer that they were in the 
list from the very beginning. The name of the Aquileian martyr, St. 
Chrysogonus, on the other hand, could not have found its way into 
the Canon “much before the middle of the sixth century” (p. 130). 
Saints “John and Paul could have been added at any time after 500” 
(p. 197), whereas for the next two, Saints Cosmas and Damian, the dedi- 
cation of a magnificent basilica in their honor by Pope Felix IV about the 
year 530 gives us a fairly definite terminus a quo. 

As for the list of the Nobis quoque, originally it comprised “in all 
probability” the names of St. John the Baptist, St. Stephen, Saints Mar- 
cellinus, Peter, Agnes, Caecilia, Felicity (p. 197).* But when and by whom 
the other names were added, it is difficult to determine. The fact that the 
names of Matthias, Barnabas, Ignatius, Alexander are missing from the 
Ambrosian list indicates clearly that they were inserted at Rome some 
time after Milan had taken over the Roman list—according to Father 
Kennedy, not very long after 570. The conclusion of the process is clearly 
set forth by Father Kennedy as follows: 

Finally it would seem that the hand of a reformer passed over 
the Roman lists, arranging the names of the martyrs in their proper 
order according to their ecclesiastical station and adding certain 
other names for reasons other than the cult enjoyed by the saints at 
Rome. For example, Linus and Cletus seem to have been added to 
show the apostolic succession to the time of St. Clement; Matthias 
and Barnabas to complete the list of apostles; Ignatius of Antioch 
for his relations with Rome; the same one would seem to be respon- 
sible for the addition of the names of Agatha and Lucy and perhaps 
too for the final arrangement of the women-martyrs according to 
their countries; Africa, Sicily, Rome. The reformer in question can 
be none other than Gregory the Great to whom we owe the Roman 
Canon in its.present form (p. 198). 

Be it said in conclusion that this meagre summary of Father Ken- 
nedy’s dissertation gives a slight idea only of the many problems which 
have entered into its elaboration. He has treated the subject with a thor- 
oughness unequalled by any of his predecessors and that too according to 
a method which would seem to be far sounder than any adopted by 
them. Future investigation may, indeed, correct the one or other detail of 
his work, but only because he himself has so clearly shown the lines along 


which such correction is possible. 
ANSELM STRITTMATTER, O.S.B. 


‘This last saint the author is inclined to identify with the Roman matron 
who is commemorated on November 23. But if she was placed in the list ‘‘early 
in the sixth century’’ (p. 168), she could not have been included in the original 
Gelasian list! This inconsistency is quite possibly cleared up somewhere in the 
course of the dissertation, but the passage has escaped me. 
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BELGIAN RURAL COOPERATION. By Eva J. Ross. Bruce Publishing Co., 

Milwaukee, Wis. 1940. Pp. xiii-194. Cloth, $4.50. 

It’s a joke. We in America, the land of plenty, look to Europe from 
where our forefathers fled, to learn from her the elements of prosperous 
living for all. It is the joke of the prodigal son; and again salvation lies 
in humility. But humility comes easily to those who have the interests of 
the people at heart and are earnestly seeking ideas and inspiration from 
every source. Such men therefore will welcome this fine study of Belgian 
rural cooperation made, of necessity, against its peculiar religious, politi- 
cal and economic background. Dr. Ross is a scholar rather than a propa- 
gandist. While she sets forth convincingly the program which has aimed 
at integrating the whole life of the rural peoples and which, inspired and 
promoted by the Catholic clergy, has helped to remake a new rural Bel- 
gium since 1885, she does not overlook the defects of this program or its 
defection, as an economic and democratic plan, from true cooperative 
principles. We can profit by the experience of the Belgian priests by first 
educating the people to manage their own affairs rather than assuming 
too much responsibility ourselves. We can learn also how loyalty to the 
Church is increased when pastors promote organizations that make decent 
living conditions possible. “Because of their interest in the cooperative 
movement the Catholic religion is stronger . . . parish life is much more 
intense than formerly” (p. 146). Since information on cooperation in 
Belgium has been scanty, and because her study is objective and construc- 
tive, this work of Dr. Ross will be useful to those interested in rural 
reconstruction. 


P. A. N. 


The following books and pamphlets were recently sent to the Litur- 
gical Press. Their mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice 
later. 

BENEDICTINE CONVENT OF PERPETUAL ADORATION, Clyde, Mo.: 
A Brief Biography of Sister Mary Fortunata Viti. By Dom Gabriel Locher, 
O.S.B. Translated by Dom Stephen Radtke, O.S.B. 1940. Pp. vi-218. 
Paper, 30 cents. 

BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., Milwaukee, Wis.: No Other Way. By Rev. P. de 
la Chevasnerie, S.J. Translated by A Religious of the Cenacle. 1940. Pp. 
xvi-272. Cloth, $2.25. John Baptist de la Salle. His Life and His Institute. 
By Rev. Martin Dempsey. 1940. Pp. xiv-255. 

P. J. KENEDY & SONS, New York, N. Y.: The Seven Virtues. By Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Fulton Sheen. 1940. Pp. x-110. Cloth, $1.00. Catholic Faith 
Explained. Book Three. By Rev. Felix M. Kirsch and Sister M. Brendan. 
1940. Pp. x-442. Cloth, $1.00. 

MAGNIFICAT PRESS, Manchester, N. H.: Following the Liturgical Year. By 
Dr. Burton Confrey, 1940. Pp. 274. Cloth, $2.00. 

THE NEWMAN BOOK SHOP, Westminster, Md.: The Divine Office. How to 
Say It Devoutly; How to Make It a Pleasure. By E. D. M. 1940. Pp. 
100. Paper, n. p. g. 
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